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THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF 
TEENAGE QIILDBEARING ' 

' r 

Introduction 

During the past decade, the United States has witnessed a dramatic decline 
in fertility rates. Despite this overall trend, fertility rates have not fallen 
as rapidly among teenagers as among older women. In fact> fertility rates, 
while low, are actually rising among females under age 17. The slow decline in 
fertility rates among teenagers relative to older women combined with large 
teenage cohorts has resultec^in another phenomenon; the proportion of all 
babies- that ar^ bom to teenage mothers has risen. In 1950, females under age 
20 bore 12 percent of all children and 20 percent. of all first children. In 
1975, they , bore 19 percent df ill children and 35 percent of ail first children. 
In addition, the proportion of all births, that occur outsic^le of marriage^ has 
been rising. In 1975, 14 percent of all babies were bom to unmarried women, 

compared to" 4 percent in 1950. Early and out-of-wedlocV childbearing tend to 

•J* 

be intertwined; 52 percent of all out-of-wedlock births occurred to teenagers 
in 1575, and 39 percent of teenage births occurred outside of marriage. 

Clearly, a significant portion of childbearing in the United States occurs 
among teenagers, often outside of marriage, and the proportion does not seem to 
be decreasing very muph.' Is this a cause for concern? 

Previous research has documented associations between early motherhood and 
lower educational attainment, a higher probability of divorce among^ parents who. 
marry-, higher subsequent fertility, and later poverty. However, these associa- 
tlons have not breen tested within statistical models that control^ for important 



social, economic/ and «ot Lvational t'Actorji. Therefore, Lt Lij not clear 
whether the attaJLnment of yonn^ women f-s inh lb Ltedy^by hav Lnn a flrnt birth at 
a young age or whether the achievements of early cliildbearers are limited by 
personal and social, characteristics^other Chan their age at first birth. Over 
the past two years, we have been attempting to trace out the social and economic 
cohsequences of teenage childbearing using two national surveys — one sample 
of approximately 5,000 contemporary young American females an^ ,one sample of 
5,000 households. Our work Indicates that teenage childbearing leads to 
important negative C9nsequences for the young mother and her family, however, 
the impact orf an early birth is not always direct. Rather, it seems to trigger 
a chain of events that combine to undermine later S(#cial and economic well- 
being. * ^ ^ 

This research report focuses on the consequences of early childbearing 
for the later social and economic status of the mother and her family, specific- 
ally, education, family size, marriage and marital instability, labor force 
participation and earnings, welfare receipt and poverty. Each of these out-^ 
comes has been studied separately. In addition, the interrelationships between 
these outcomes have been studied with'in causal models. These models explore the 
indirect as well as the direct effects of a woman's age at first childbirth. 
The current paper atlEempts to summarize our research findings. The interested 
reader who wishes to reyiew research methodologies, statistical tables, 
variable definitions, and the relevant research lite^^ature will find these 
reDorted in a series of papers • (listed on page 42) th4t focus on particular • 
outr.omes in greater detail. 

Data . ■ ^ ^ ' 

The data utilized in this paper are drawn from the)National Lon^tudinal 
St\idy'of the Labor ^larket. Experiences of Yourrg Women (hereaftler ref^^rred to as 
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the NLS ilata) , tundeiJ hy tlu^ ILS. Departnu'nt oi I.ahor* and tho. Panel Study 
of Income Dynamics (IT)!!}), funded l)y the Depaitment of Health, Kdncatlon and 
Welfare. 

The tlrst wave ot the NLS war] fielded Ln 1968 and sampled about 5,000 
young wbmen between the ages of 14 ;md 24, Attempts to relntervicw these 
Women were made annually ffom 1969 through 1973, Sample retention has been 
very good: by 1972, 90 percent of the original sample remained intact. The 
NLS data are especially well-suited for a study of the consequences of early 
childbearing because they follow young women through the teenage and young 
adult years when family building often takes pldce. For a large proportion 
of the sample, data on marriage and childbearing are not retrospective but 
were gathered as events occurred. Recause extensive information was obtained 
on the education and work experience of respondents, as well as on their social 
and economic background, detaM^led comparisons between teenage mothers and young 
women who' postponed their childbearing can be made* It should be emphasised, 
however, that no informatioa is ava-^lable on women who had abortions, still- 
births or miscarriages, or who , gave their child up for adaption or who them- 
selves adopted a chili;! or took in a foster child. Thus, we are focusing on the 
consequences of becoming a mother at a particular age in the sotial sense of 
assuming respons ib^^j^ity for childrearing at that age. 

PSl6 data collection was Initiated in 1968 to provide information on 
short run changes in the economic status of families and individuals. To this 
end, approximately 5,000 familil^s have been interviewed annually through 1978. 
Data obtained through 1976 are included in the current analyses. The original 
sample consisted of a cross-section sample of^ dwelling units within the 
continental United States plus a subsample of families interviewee;! in 1967 by 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census, Since 196^, the sample has consisted of all 



pane L iiunnbi^rs living in lanillUvs tliat wrrr Inl f r vM rwrd tlir iiti'vlotm voiir pluM 



newly-tormtui l.unlllt-i tint, liu liuio .mv ,hlult p.'U>r 1 lunnhrr wlu> h.nl muvi'd i)tit 4)1" 
Che samplt! IidumoIioUI s1iu\o P>hH. rii<? adJitioti oi nrw I y- i omitvl LimllU'S lias 
I'e^iilteil In an Incroasinl samplt! sl.ti^ divsplLi* samplo a 1. 1 rl f I on . PSII) pan*:! 
losses we're con:; 1 derab Le Ln tlie first. vtMr but havo biuni iTLativoly minor Ln 
recent years. TUe data were weighted In lo ad)u,st both for different 

sampling fractions and forr difteri^nt rates of uonresponse. Since that time, 
attrition has not been sufficLontiv grt^it to warrant^ further .idjustment, and 
estimates made from the PSID correspond closely with estimates obtained from 
the Current Population Reports. Nevertheless, as with all survey (iata, som<e 
care is j^i/arrantell in generalizing from results to the entire U.S. population. 
Apain^ age at 1 irs t childb irth refers to tfi>5 woman's age when she ass\imed the 
responsibilities of childrearing , since no information is available on abortion, 
miscarriage, stillbirth or adoption. 
EDUCATION 

The Impact of an Early Tirst Birth 

Given thi^ importance of education to later econbmic and social status, 
it is surprising that the impact of an early birth on young women's educational 
att^iinraent has not received much attention from researchers in the past. Results 
f rem >t)ur analyses clearly indicate that early childbearing is associated with 
significant educational losses. Among the young women age 24 in the National 
Longitudinal Survey (NLS) sample, girls who bore a child at 15 or younger 
Completed only 9 years of school on the average. Those who had a first birth 
at 16 or 17 completed ten and one-half years, on the average. 

When the effects of fact;ors such as family background, educational goals, 
and age at marriage are controlled for statistically, yoUng women who had a 

first birth at age 15 or younger were found to complete nearly tvo years less 

^ / 
schoollng^than the young women who were st-fll childless at age 24. The impact 
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.iKt» at tlr.'it btifh was tin- stroiiK*'''! ^'•ni* tin- ifron^riit 1 ii 1 I iumumvi on 

Sc hoo I ! . 

i 

Av:r a t K i I '.f Marr i ai^r 

Karlv iiMrriar,<' 'H-u; has a i r.iH I i can L n.^>'.ariv«' impart on f he vrars ol 
•wrhoolinK a yuiui^; wmnaii is ahlr to .sjmp N^t . Ir Is ditlirMlt f o sort out the 
t'tf.Tts of an (Mrlv l.irt.h t i om rarLv inarriaK*\ s'in.:u thfy so rrrqn.tntly omur 
to>;rthtT. HowJ'wr, It is chMr that th«» vchimk ^toinan wl»o both Ikks a child and 
who marritss Is t lit' :i]ost Likt^lv to drop out o 1" school. The yoiJor. woman who 
htsirs a child but ilo.-; not marry only half" as likely to drop out as tho 
young woman who hts:om<^s both a mother and wlto. Whether she marries or not, 
though, the schc:>o 1 -a^;e moth»!r is coris ldt» rab 1 y more likely to discontinue her 
formal education tlian a ttMsia^er who has not borne a child. 
Catching Up on Schooling Over Time 

We looked at educational attainment among young women In the NLS s,'imple 
at age 18 and 21, as well as at age 24. Our goal was to examine the possibility 
tiiat there is an Initial loss which is" ovt^rcome by the young women as the 
years go by. On the contrary, the young mothers did not seem to catch up with 
their later-bearing peers. In fact, the gap between the young -:0^h-' and the 
young women who are childless at 18, 21,^ and 24 increases as the c.^^d ;;omen 
continue their schooling. 

Subsequent analyses on Panel Study of Income ' Dynamics C-^ID) :at i suggt 
that some increases in education do occur even though the yocnK, "lori.er dc -ot 
catch up. For example, among the ?SID women aged 22 to 34, those who became 

■ ; 

mothers at age 15 or less completed 10.4 years of schooling, compared to 8-9 
years among the M-S women. Ajnong P^ID women who became mothers at 16 or 17, 
the mean is 11.0, compared to 10.5 among the NLS mothers, wliile these are not 

v.r"' 10 



par r l«'u liir 1 V I r»»M:M ^.lin.'i, tlu»v lUi -ilu'W th.it 'iotiw wdiiumi in;ui.im' fltluM to 
it»t:\irn to si IiudI, .itti'iul ,ii!ult im1\ii\iiKmi, im p«M h.ips [mms ,i ?irlu)ol (mjuIv- 

.il«uu-v t'X. imln.it. Ion . At .i^p I (»W(M fh.in 10 [xm i imi! ol t lu» voiin>.',i».*i t 

inotluir.s .irt» iii>;li •m'JiooI i .ulu.i t i» s . MiiwrviT, .iiiumi^', PS 1 P wouii-ii .iKi-il .^2 to. , 
•'♦0 jMTi'LMit ol the* lil.u'ks aiul .N'* pricrnt ol t lu* whltiv. IkuI nuin.iK^'^^ .'U'curii 
a hlK'i si'hool illploni.i. This 1 ,in 1 inpo i' tan L y;ain, ^linn* I'vldcni'-i' Muv'.xivs t ::J 
tluit women who ai:hlt»vrt' at hsiNt a \\iy,U .s<'hool rdurat ion nvo only halt a?i 
likely to live In hou:;ol\al ils r*uu» 1 v 1 n>; AUi to Famlllt'^; with Dopendent (ihlldron, 
Mevt? rtlie les , In no instance <.io t^von liai 1 ot t!u» women who became mothers at 
17 or yonngor manage to acquire 11^ v<»ar!; ot education, l-'or mQ,4Jt ot" the young 
mothers, then, an early hlrth appears to pose more than a tomporarv setback 
to scliooiing- 

The Prorrsfi nj Mduca t Lona 1 , Attainment 

^Vnoth^r .i^ialvsls su^^,^!;et.i ts that the h'ictt)r!t that are Lmport;int to the 
process o f V.ducat tonal attainment dlli'er between younj:^ women who bear a child 
during the high school years and th.ose who delay. /\inong those who postpone 
childbearing, motivation of the individual and encouragement or help from 
others are the most important factors related to years of schooling completed 
at age 24, However, for teenage mothers, the characteristics of her family 
are most important, A girl with an advantaged family background — fewer 
siblings, higher father's education, and an intact family — probably has an 
easier time coping with the responsibilities of a new baby while also finding 
it possible to attend school. The impact of the parent's educational goal 
for her and being in a college prep curriculum are far less important to the 
teenage childbearer than to the childless teenager, presumably because the 
realities of motherhood make it difficult for her to realize previous goals, 
whatever they are. 



In Lliii NL:; analys*«s, .iIt*M- ron t ro I t 1 ii)/ tor .i^^o at l!r.»it blrrh, tamllv 
l^ack^rouinl .iiul mo 1 1 vat I oiwi I tactc^tM, youn^ womiin*'i i acv lum onlv a tiny 

antKnOn--?! tgn I ! Lt^jin t i?tti»i'C on ?uhoollnK. Yrt. wo know that Crrnagt? 1 hJhrar ing 
\mui .in Impiict on ciiufat. lonal attainment anil that I'ar Iv I'h I Uibear Lng 1h conrtlder- 
ably more i:ominon nmonK f^larkri In iho Vnitud !)tatoM, I-urther analy.seH were ' 
theretore iionthic tod for hlacka and wl/l tivs soparatelj, with IntercrttLnK rcHultM, 

Wt* had hvpothi-si.:tHl that black d-inaKv} would suiter less of an educa- 
.tlonal d Lsadvan taK«* t rom adolosct-nL ch 1 1 dbfa r i than their white peers. 
Since ttM'n.|^e parenthood Lv; much more coninion amon^ blacks than among whites, 
social mechanism.s lor d<!aLin>; with this occurrence seem llkt?iy to be better 
t-itablished In black ramJli.vj and ni» l^;hborhoods or in school systems with a 
hi)^\\ proportion ot black students. Other evidence suHgests that the presence 
of babies and young children interrupts the lives of black women less than 
rhoseot' white women. In line with this reasoning, we do find^that early child- 
hearing has far l*?ss effect on educational attainment among bl«tks than among 
w^iites. In fact» when variables measuring the woman's age at first marriage 
plus measures of backj^round .and motivation are included in the, regression 
equation, the coefficients for age at first birth remain strong and statis- 
tically significant among whites but fall tD non-signif icance '^mong black 
women. .Among young black woraen in the NLS regression, only those births 
occurring at the youngest ages are associated with educational decrements, 
a trend that is replicated in the PSID regression. 

The negative impact of an early marriage on schooling found among PSID 
women is not replicated among the younger nT-S respondents, however • This 
may be due to a weakening of the negative impact of marriage" over time, since 
the impact of an early marriage is also Weaker among young NLS white women 



y thin, it is vajnpng older PSID white women,. This seems reasonable, s|nce ^ 
combining sch^o.^- attendance with marriage seems to have beco^ easier ove;^ ^ • 
the years, ^ while little' has ^ changedV^over time ^to make the emotional . and 
economic demands of raoth^rhood^ore compatible with school enrollment. , 

' • ■ . • ^ ' \ / . • ^ ' - 

In sum-, eai^^y childb-e^^ng appears to have a Strong negative impact ,on<^ 
the educational attainment of whites^ and ^moderate (if not statistically 
significant) negative impact on the schooling of black women. E^ly marriage 
has a neg;ative impact on the schooling of both whites and blacksy although - 
the negative impact of marriage aeems^to have lessened somewhat in recent 

Causality ' . ^ 

> 

* When asked why they had propped out of high, school, over h,alf of the NLS 
respondents gave marriage or pregnancy as their re^ason. Since we know that 

many school-age marriages Involve a pregnancy, the effects of both, factory. 

^ - ■ 

were explored in an analys-ls of the probability of school drop-out." ' 
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These transition probability results indicate that marital s^tatus at 

the time of the first birth conditions the impact of that Birth on .schooling. 

For examiple, of the young wo\nen in tenth grade or lower, of those who both 

marry and have a Baby during the year at risk, 77 percent lea^^e school. 

Among those who marry but do not have a live birth that year, 78 percent 

nevertheless drop out. Of course, many of these brides are pregant, which 

makes .it difficult to disentangle the effects of marriage from the effects of 

pregnancy. Women who are already married and who do not have a child during 

^» ■ . ■ 

the year experience Intermediate probabilities of school leaving. That is., 

they drop out more often than single women but less often than women who both 

marry and become mothers. Women who become mothers but do not marry are 

I 

neari^ three times as likely to drop out as non-mothers, but they are less 
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liKely to quit school than women who marry ^Thus*, there is a rough ordering 
among high school age wOmeri in ^jhe liki^l^^^d .of leaving school. Tljosg. who 
are neither wives nor mothers most likely to remain in school; oiily 7-^ 
pei^cent drop outf Those who "Secome mothers but do not marry are nearly thr^e 
times as likely to drop' out. Those who marry but do not bear a chi^d (though 
some proportion airg undoubtedly pregnant) and jthose who both marry and bear 

\ ^ r- • :^ 

a child have^tlie highest prolyabirl^ities of dropping out; nearly 4 in 5 of 
tjfiese young women quit school. ^ * ^ 

Another approach to^Xhe question of causality dnvolves^ev^opment of 
causal or path models, in which the .variables "age at first childbirth" and 
"years of schooling" are allowed to" affect one another. These analyses 
indicate th^t among women who have a child when they are age 18 or younger. 




the causal direction is from childbearing '_t£ schoojiig. Vinis pattern was found 
in analyses of both th^young NLS wom^ and the older PSID women. It sub- 
stantlates the expectation that, the ^g,e at which a woman bears her first child 
has a very strong impact on educational attainment if she has that" first 
birth while still in high school. The number of years of high school that a 
girl has finished has no reciprocal effect on the age at which she bears that 
first child. Among older mothers, however, causality was found to flow in' 
both^irections in the NLS sample, though the effect of education on child- 
bearing w^ somewhat stronger than the impact of childbearing on schooling- 
Among PSID older mothers, no statistically significant associations were 
found. Thus, the primary effect of a birth on educational attainment occurs 
among those women who bear their first child during the high school years. 

In sum, our results indicate that an early birtl^ affects the amount of 
) schooling a young woman is able to complete, even when family background 

and motivation are controlled and particularly among whites. Early marriage . 
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also seems to have a strong negative effect on schooling, though the effedt 



^ay have lessened^ overvtime. Our analysis also supports* the view that an 
early birth plays a causa^ role in school drop-out; while not all or even 
most drop-outsf are due to pregnancy, among those ^girls who become j|^egnant^ 
the pregnancy seems to greatj.y increase the chances that' a girl will dro^ . ^ 
. o^ over what her chances would have been if she had not become pregnant. * ^ 
Finally, we find little evidence that teenage mothers are later able, to catch 

i 

. up with their peers wl^io delay childbearing. Rathii^r, an early first birth 
seems to result Iki a life-long loss of schooling, 
FA^ILY^ SIZE . ^ ' ' ^ 

Women who initiate childbearing early have many fecund years left for 
additional childbearing* In addition, the low contraceptive effectiveness 
characteristic of most teenage mothers llnay contribute to subsequent unplanned 
births. Moreover, early motherhood may restrict their awareness of alterna- 
tives to further childbearing. To the extent that an early birth interferes 
with her education, the young mother has restricted the range of opportunities 
/ available to her to relatively unattractive and poorly paid jobs. This may 

\^ lead her to center her energies on motherhood. For these reasons-, teenage 

mothers were hypothesized to have higher fertility than women who initiated 
childbearing at a later age. 

-Analyses provide strong support for an association between an early first 

^ birth and higher subsequsut fertility. Among mothers age 24 in the NLS sample> 

( 

*; those who were 15 or .younger at their first birth have an average of 1.25 mor^ 
' y children than women who initiated childbearing at age 21 to 23. With families 
of two to three children on the average, these young families are exposed to 
serious financial and emotional strains at a time when many young persons are . 
just^ establishing careers and failles. Furthemiore, the head start these 
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teenage mothers have in family building does not^^eem to diminish over time. 
Among mothers aged 35 to 52 in the PSID sample, those women aged 15 or younger 
at t^B±r first birth have an average of 3 children more than women who weire at 
least 24 when they became mothers^ even when the effects of numerous socjal 
and demographic factors are statistically controlled. Women whose first child 
was bom when they were iB^r 17 have an average of 2.7 more children than • 
women who delayte.d childbearing to age 24, net- of other factors. Overall, 
among women 35 to 52, those mothers who had their first child at age 17 or. , 

n 

younger have an average of more than five children each. 

Previous work has addressed age a^t first marriage as a determinant of 
subsequent childbearing. Given trends toward premarital sex along with delays 
in childbearing after marriage, it was hypothesized that age at first e^ild^ 

r- ... ' ' 

birth would be a better predictor of fertility than age at first marriage. In 
fact, the magnitude and statistical significance of age at first, birth by far 
exceeds that of age at first marriage in these analyses,. Moreover, in multivariate 
analyses, a premarital first pregnancy or birth was not found to have a strong or 
consistent effect on fertility. In general, family size ^^as found to be smaller 
among white women, better educated women, nbn-Catholics , ■ and women from more recent 
birth cohorts. Southern white women were found to have smaller families; 
however farm background was not found to affect fertility. Black women who worked 
early in marriage had smaller families than those who were not employed; how- 
ever employment early in marr-iage did not affect the fertility of yhite women 
once age at first birth and age at marxiage were considered. Older women and 
white women from larger families tended to have larger families themselves. 

Socioeconomic background and the frequency of church attendance we're not found 

^ - *• 

to affect fertility. , 

I. ' . •.^ . 

Although teenage mothers seem to have considerably larger families than 

women who delay childbearing into their twenties, some evidence was found to 



suggest that the pattern of childspacing .does not Va\y according to age at \ 
first childbirth Vh4n teenage mothers are compared with other women at the 
same pari^ty . In general", (^mothers tend to space births two to three years 
apart, regardless of their age at first childbirth. 

In Slim, initiation of parenthood during the teen years seeras to be 
associated with considerably larger .families later in life. Given the high 
cost of rearing children to adulthood, teenage mothers face h-eavy economic 
demands ^over a long period of time. The limited earning ability of parents who 
have often not themselves completed high school or established themselves in 




a job makes poverty ^ likely outcome. Thus ,N?^hat ever difficulties Che child 
of a teenager faces as it begins life, it appears that those difficulties are, 
likely t^fli'^be shared, and probably compounded, by the arrival of several sib- 
lings, ^ ^ . 
MARRIAGE, SEPARATION AND DIVORCE 
Marriage 

Although many teenage pregnancies and births, particularly'^ among black 
teenagers, occur to young women' who are unmarried, the vast majority of mothers 
have married by their early twenties* Indeed, a high proportion of marriages 
seem to be precipitated by pregnancy or birth. Not only is a current first birth 
highly associated. with the probability of marriage, but a birth in the previous 
year is also related to a higher likelihood of entering marriage. Young women 
who have no/t married .within two years of the birth of; their first child, though, 
seem to experience a slightly lower pro6ability of marriage. 
Marital Dissolution 

The confirmation of link between early pregnancy and early marriage 
confirms our -everyday observa\:lons. A question of greater debate Is whe^.er the 
marriages formed under such circumstances are particularly unstable. The unique 

o 
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difficulties posed by the combination of .early marriage plus parenthood are 
unlike those suffered by couples who simply marry young but postpone childbearing. ^ 
In addition; couples who marry after or in response to a premarital pregnancy 
may face special difficulties . ^ On the other hand, marriages between young pAple 
not yet d'one w\th theij: schooling and personal growth may be inherently unstable, / 
whi-le the^ presence of children may present many reasons to young parents to remain J 

I ^ 

married. Several research strategies were employed to approach these issues. 
The essential question is whether an early bxrth or an early marriage leads to a 
higher probability of marriage break-up. ^ 
The weight of the evidence that we haye generated suggests that it is ^ 
teenage marriage that is associated with a higher probability of marital 
dissolution. Regardless of the age of the mother at first childbirth ^d 
far more Important than the timing of the birth relative to the marriage, 
" the youthfulness of the couple", as measured by the wife's age, seems 
to be a critical determinant of divorce and separation. 

In an initial analysis of young women in t;er viewed between 1968 and 1972 
in the National Longitudinal Survey of Young Women (NLS) , the probability of 
having ever been separated or divorced by age 24 was found to be strongly 
affected by the woman^s age when she contracted her first marriage. ^ When 
age at marriage was controlled for statistically, age kt first childbirth had 
no impact on the incidence of divorce or separation. A premarital Yirst birth 
also had no effect on marital .dissolution* A higher probability of having 
experienced marital break-up was noted among women with lower education, 
women living on the Pacific Coast, blacks, and young women from more recent 

birth cohorts. * 

• Another analysis of the same NLS data explored the incidence of divorce 
over the survey years among young women .who were married in the initial year. 

O . . ' ■ I, ... - 
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Ag^;^, ageV-at first marriage was a critical predictor of marital dissolution 
over the per.iod^^yeeri'^1968 and- 1972, while age at first childbirth had no 
" effect on marital stability. '""Also, bl^ck women, women with lower education, 
and women living on the Eacific Co^st were more likely to' terminate -their 
marriages, as we re^ women who themselves earned the majority of the family s 
income. Couples with relatively substantial assets were particularly likely ^ 
to remain married. Net of these oCher factors, the husband's incojsp, the 
presence of children under age three, the AFDC" benefit level in the-.region of - 

... s r ^■ 

residence, marital duration, and tHe timing of the first birth reJ^ative to, the 



marriage all had no impact on the probability of marriage break-up. 

' 1 ' . * ' 

. Because age at first marriage and age at first childbirth are so highly 

correlated (r = .71), the NLS sample was broken down into sub-samples according 
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to the woman's age at first marriage. Ev^n among these groups of womeri^ 

r ■ . ^ ^ • ^. ^ 

all mar-fied at about the same age, the, ;^tfbman's age at first childbirth waa" 
not found to be related to the probability of divorce or separation. ^ The 
model' was found to explain marital dissolution considerably better aioong 
couples who wed when they were at leaSt age 21, suggesting that more 

individualistic and idiosyncratic ♦factors affect couples who marry at younger 

' ' / 

agesi Among couples married when the wife was 17 or younger, the only factors 
fomid to predict the marital stability were the number of years already married, 
race and parental socioeconomic status. Whites were found to be less likely 
to experience separation or divorce, while wives from higher status families 
are more likely to end their marriages if they wed while teenagers. Among 
couples who married at closer to the usual age at marriage, having financial 
assets, the presence of a young child and being white all lessen the likeli- 
hood of divorce. 

Because of the importance of race to t;he likelihood of divorce and 
separation in these analyses, separate regress\ons were conducted for NLS [ 



whites and fqr blacks. THis analysis clearly indicates the importance of age 

at first marriage in predicting to marital instability among whites. Whites who 

wed as teenagers experience a significantly higher probability of divord^ and 

K ^ ' ' ^ \ 

separatit3^n. However ^ when age at marriage is controlled, age at first child- . 

" . » ■ . /' 

'birth has no positive impact on instability; if an^f thing, white Ceenage parents 

have a lower probabiHty of divorce, net of age at marriage. Among blacks, 

both early marriag^'and earl;^ parenthood ^predict to, a slightly higher proba- 

'Si 

hility of marital instability, but neither effect is statistically signifio^t. 

The "association between age at first childbirth, age ^at first marriage- . 
and marital dissolution was then' examined with a second national longitudaial 
survey, the Panel St\idy of Income Dynamics (PSID)'.^ Respondents in this survey* 
were of all ages, and it was not possible to ascertain whether respondents 
had ever been divorced in the pa^st. Consequently, the experience of divoX^ 
and separation over the years 1972 to 1976 was examined. Again teenage 
marriage but not ^eenage parenthood was associated with marriage break-up. 
However, many of the couples in this sample were sufficiently old to have 
experienced both divorce and re-marriage. Therefore, a smaller sub-sample 
^was identified, composed of only those couples] married for ten years or -less 
in 1972, and the incidence of marital break-up among these couples was 
examined. ■ ^' , 

In^his sample, too, couples, who wed when the woman was a teenager 
experienced a considerably higher incidence of divorce and separation over 
the period frbm 1972 to 1976. Again, teenage childbirth was negatively 
associated with the probability of marital break-up, when age at marriage 
was controlled. Also, the timing of the first birth relative to marriage f* 
had no statistically significant association with marriage break-up, nor 
did the presence of young children, husband's income, husband's eduiation, / 
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" or the duration of marriages Higher female Uages and a highlSr unemployment * ^ 
rate in the local labor market, pr^edict to a -higher probability of marital 
dissolution, while better-educated wives tended to experience fewer brieak-up,s. 

In a final analysis, the year-by-y^'ar probabilXty of marftal dt'ssolu- ^ 
tion was examined with each data seT, and no evidence >as found to suggest 
' - /4ither th*t a current first birth or a pafet first birth serves to significantly 
increase the probability that a marriage will. end. 

In sum, none of the analyses ^ducted on these data sets indicate that, 
teenage childbearing increases the risk of marital dissolution later in life. 
Moreover, women experiencing a first Tsirth before or in the same year as 
marriage are not more likely to subsequently experience a marriage break-up. 
However, -this/ does not mean that teenaga childbearii^g is unrelated to the 
inc'il'ljlKi^ of divorcii and separation. As noted earlier, many marriages are 
„ entered during the teenage years under the press of an early pregnancy or 
birth. Certainly many of^hese young marriages would never have been formed 
or would not have been formed at the time if the pregnancy had not occurred. 



And our analyses str|tigly indicate that marriages entered during the teenage 
years are far less iJ^kely to succeed. Furthermore, divorce when it occurs 
may impose greater economic hardship on the family if t|ie young mother has 
failed to complete her education and acquire work experience and if the 
young father has curtailed his education in order to support a family.. 
Young parents may also fail to acquire the assets and education that seem 
to serve as a buJfer against marital break-up. In addition, the hardship 
imposed by a divorce or separation probably tends to be greater when children 
are involved than when^;ia childless couple splits up, _ 

. Our finding that : teenage marriages appear to be particularly prone to 
end, whether the young 'couple have children or postpone the first birth, 
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should certainly be evaluated using other* research strategies and other data V. 

s^ts", particularly data sets that jeriait controls for whether the first birth 

') * 

. • V • 

was intended at the time it occurred and which permit analysis of whether a 
persoa has ever experienced a divorce or separation>' Hbwever, the conclusion 
from these analyses i$ clear. The marriages of women who flj^it wed*" dij^ring 
the teenage years are less viable' than those of older -brides. This relation- 
ship is not accounted, for by the association betveen teenage marriage £[nd 
teenage parenthood, by the relatively poor economic prospects ^faced by thosje 
who wed whilfe very young, or to differences in. family background, social, or 
demographic characteristics associated with early marriage. Early marriage ^ 
itself appe^s to be responsible. Given this ^finding, the current trend^toward 
^^elay^^ marriage^fe a hopeful sign, one which may signal a c^cline in the 

frequency bf divorce in the future. 

LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION AND EARNINGS ^, 

The Direct Effect of an Early Birph 

Does an early birtli have, any direct impact on the later labor force .partici- 
pation and earnings of women? In early tabulations of the data, some evidence of 
a depressing effect of a first birth on the occupational statuses, wages, and 
earning of young women was found. However, after controlling for other factors, 
we conclude that an early first birth does not directly affect wliether or not a 
woman is working years later or how much work experience she has accumulated. 
Nor does it directly affect the occupational statuses, hours of work, hourly 
wages or annual earnings of working women. Education, experience and family 
size are the most important factors affecting occupational status, hours of work, 

wages, and earnings. Since other research has shown that a first birth does 

It 

reduce schooling and increase the family sizes of women, some indirect effects of 
an early birth were anticipated. 



The Indirect Ef/ects of an Earlv Birth 
•* » ^ ■ ' 

, One in^ir'ect effect of an earl:^^ birth results from *the large family 

sizes of early childbearers. Women-who have a large ^number of children 
accumulate less wq,W experience .over their lifetimes than those with smaller 
■ familljes..'^ This occurs because a birth* lessens the chance that a non-working 
woman w;Lll start working and increases ifhe likelihood that a working woman 
^ will quit. Moreover/*' thos6 women^^jvith large families Who do work earn less 

per hour, even controlling for education and bours. Since early childbearers 
^ tend_td bear more children, early chi'ldbearing indirectly affects woi^ ex- 

perience through its effect on family size. 

/ 

A second indirect effect of an early birth arises from the lower 



educational attainment of early childbearers. Although the number of years 
of schooling completed does not appear to affect ,the amount of work experience 
^ ' a woman accumulates, it does affect the occupational status and earnings of 

workers. Women with less schooling obtain jobs of lower socioecorvomic 
status, make lower hourly wages, and earn less annually. Therefore, an 
early birth can be said to indirectly reduce the occupational status, hourly 
wages, and annual earnings of working women, through its effects on schooling, 
• Determinants of the Probability of Working- (PSID) 

Education and prior work experience are the most important factors 
predicting to whether or not a woman will work in any- given year. Important 
other factors are situational. For example, a recent birth reduces labor 
force participation, both by decreasing entry rates of non-workers and by 
increasing drop-out rates of workers. The presence of a young child has a 
stronger effect on the probability that a married woman will enter the labor 
force than it does on that of an unmarried woman. Having little other family 
incqfne to depend on, having a physical limitation, and being enrolled in 
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schfQol also lessen the chance that^a woman will work outside the home. Having 
a busband^who approves of his wife working increases the likelihood tfiat a 

/ 

^7oman will work. Two especially interesting results are the following: 

net of everything else, 1) married women are more li^Tely than unmarried 

women to work, and 2) black women are no more likely than white women to be 

working. Finally, we found neither the leve^of welfare benefits nor their 

' accessibility to affect a woman's decisiort to work. 

Determinants of Work Experience (PSID) 

Being white, having many children, and having been married at some time 

reduce the total labor force experience of a woman. In addition, older women 
have accumulated less work experience proportional to their ages than have 

younger women, evidence of the trend toward increased labor force participation 

of younger generations- of women. 

Determinants of Occupational Status (NLS) 

Parental socioeconomic status, years of schooling completed, and race 
are the most important factors assoc;Lated with the occupational statuses of 
24-year-old women who ;^rked last year. As expected, being employed less than 
full-time or less than the full year was associated with lower occupational 
prestige for these young women. 
Determinants of Hours Worked Last Year (PSID) 

For women who worked at alT-during the year, experience in the labor force 
is the most important factor in predicting the hoursV they work: the more 
work experience, the more hours, whether experience refers to experience in 
general, to experience at the same occupation, or to experience with the 
same employer. Situational factors are - important in determining the hours a 
woman works. Being married and having a young child reduce the number of 
hours worked last year, as do enrollment in school and having a physical 
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limitation. A wife whose husband favors her working is likely to work more 
hours. City residents work more hours than do aofi-city residents and women , 
living in'*areas of high unemployment work fewer hours than thos.e in areas of 
low unemployment. Neither- aOhigh level of AFDC benefits nor its easy access 
was found to affect the number of hours working women spent at their jobs 
during the year. 

As expected, white women work fewer hours than black women. We suspected 
that the relationship between hours and other factors would differ by race. 
However, when separate models of hours were estimated for blacks and for 
whites, the only interaction of significance was that of race with marital 
status. Married white women work fewer hours than do unmarried white women; 
married black women work more hours than unmarried black women. 
Determinants of Hourly Wages (NLS and PSID) 

The number of years of schooling completed is the most important predictor 

/ . 

of the hourly wages working women, in both the National Longitudinal Survey 
and the Panel Study of Income Dynamics. In the PSID, in addition, the number 
of children and the amount of work experience are associated with the hourly 
wages of those who worked at all during the year. Older women were found 
to make more per Hour than younger women in that sample. Neither being married 
nor having a young child affected hourly wages in either sample. Situational 
factors stjch as being physically limited and being enrolled in school were 
found to reduce wages in the PSID. An interesting finding is that women whose 
husbands favor their working earn more per hour; however, approval may be 
a result rather than a cause or facilitator of higher wages. 

Living in the south reduces wages, while living in a metropolitan area 
raises wages in both samples, though the results are only significant in the 
NLS. As one would expect, a poor market for females compared with males 
lowers the hourly wages of working women. 
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In the NLS, women who work less than full-time during the full year 
make less per hour. In the PSID the results are in the opposite direction. 
Part-time and part-year workers caake more per hour. The samples differ, of 
course. The NLS women are young; young part-time workers may aiake less per 
hour than older part-time workers. However, two alternative explanations 
are possible: 1) women who make more money per hour are able Co limit their 
hours, as found in the analyses of hours worked, or 2) the part-year group 
in. the PSID consists disproportionately of women in occupations such as 
teaching. Teachers work less than the full year. and opr even report that they 
work less than full-time during the school year. 

There is no difference between the hourly wages of black and white women, 
net of other factors. Again, we examined the relationships among all inde- 
pendent variables and wages separately by race. The main difference between 
blacks and whites again appears to be in the effect of marital^ status . Married 
white women make lower wages than unmarried whit^ women; married black women 
make higher wages than unmarried black women, though the latter difference 
is not significant. In addition, the number of children a black woman raises 
does not have the negative effect on wages that it has for white women. 
Determinants of Annual Earnings (NLS and PSID) 

Hourly wages and hours worked are, of course, the most important pre- 
dictors of earnings. Women who work less than full-time the full-year( earn 

between $3000 and $6000 less than the full-time/ full year workers , /according 

i 

to the data from the PSID. Differences are similar in the NLS. Alfter 
controlling for wages -and whether a woman works part or full-time, the number 
of years of schooling completed and work experience are important predictors 
of earnings. Parental socioeconomic status is associated with higher annual 
earnings; women from higher status backgrounds were found to work more 
^ "\ours annually. 




Temporary factors of linportance to earnings include the presence of y^ng 
children; women with young children work fewer hours. Respondents enroll* in » 
school earn less per year; they work less and make less per hour. Respondents 
whose husbands approve their working earn more per year; they work more hours and 
make more per hour. Again] however, whether approval of working is a cause or an 
effect of hours and eamiliv^ is not known. In both samples, southern residents 
earn less than non-southern residents, and metropolitan residents earn more" than 
their non-urban counterparts. There are no important differenced in the factors 

( ; 

affecting the earnings of full year workers and^tiomen who worked at all during 
the year. 

Black women earn more annually than do white women net of other factors; 
black women work more hours. No difference in wages was found net of other 
f actors. Again, separate models were tested for blacks and whites as before, 
the only interaction with race that was found was that; of marital status. White 
married women make less than do unmarried white women; the opposite is the case 
for black women, although the difference is not statistically significant. 
Conclusions '^ 

A woman who has a first birth while young,, but who X) does not' marry, 2) 
completes her education, and 3) does. not go on to have a large family, differs 
little from' her later bearing peers in labor force participation, work experience, 
occupational status, hourly wages or annual earnings later in life. However, 
such young women must necessarily be unique. In other work we have documented 
the close association between an. early first birth and high subsequent fertility, 
between early childbearing and school drop-out, and between early childbearing 
and marriage. Thus^it appears that an early birth does have detrimental effects 
on women's labor force status, but only indirectly as a consequence of the birth's 
iaipact on fertility, education, and labor force experience. 
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FEMALE HEADED FAMILIES AND VfELFARE RECIPIENCY 

Female Headed Families 

The recent rise In the Incidence of female headed families has 

concerned policy makers because nearly half of all families headed by 

I - 

a woman are in poverty. ^Although some of these families originate 
through the death of the husband, most are formed by divorce or 
separation or, to a lesser extent, by an out-of-wedlock birth* Since 
teenag^l^^births often precipitate early marriages, with their 
disproporti6nately high probability of break-up, or occur out-of-i>redlock, 
the association between having a first birth as a- teenager and later being 
a female head was explored among several samples of mothers. In the NLS, 
all women who had had a child by age 24 and all female heads with 
children ,j^t age 24 were studied. All PSID women with children under 
age 18 and all female heads with children less than 18 were also studied. 

Teenage childbirth does not appear to be associated with subsequent 
f^ale headship, either in cross tabulations or in multivariate analyses. 

C _ ""'-^ ^ 

However, phe occurrence of a premarital birth does predict to later being 
a female head. A teenage marriage also predicts to later female headship, 
pF^umably because of the association between early marriag.. .ind marital 
break-up. Si^ce pregnancy precipitates many early marriages and since teen 
age births occur disproportionately outside of marriage , early chlldbearing 

caay be viewed as' having an indirect effect. 

if 

Overall, women are less likely to be female heads if they have a young 
child, if they are white, attend church fr^uently, and, nonsignif Icantly , 
If they are Catholic. In addition, women ^irLth relatively good eamin»s 
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and work experience are more likely to be female heads, although It Is not 
clear whether they become female heads in part because they are advantaged 
in the labor market or whether being a female head .has resulted in greater 
experience and earnings. Labor market conditions were not found to have 
any effect over and above women *s own earnings. l^Tomen in cities and on 
the Pacific Coast are somewhat more likely to be female heads > as are 
women with a physical limitation of some sort and women without a high 
school education. Young women in the NLS sample are more likely to be 
female heads, though there is no effect of age in the PSID sample. 

Welfare Receipt 

Of greater concern than the incidence of female headed families 
Is the poverty and welfare dependency of this family form. We find a 
strong association between receipt of welfare assistance and age at 
first birth overall; however, our analyses indicate that this association 
disappears when controls for education, family size, labor force 
participation, age at marriage and race are included. 

Mothers whose first child was bom outside of marriage are more u 
likely to receive welfare; this association is particularly strong among 
younger women. Women who have never married are considerably more 
likely to be welfare recipients. Age at marriage, however, is not 
related to the probability of public assistance. ^ • 

A number of factors other than age at first childbirth were found 
to influence, welfare dependency, and several of them suggest indirect 
routes by which the occurrence of an early birth increases the odds of 
welfare receipt at a later age. For example, women whose first birth 
occurs during the teenage years tend to have larger families, and family 
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size Is a strong predictor of welfare recipiency. .In addition, an early 

birth often disrupts the young women's schooling, and lower educational 

attainment Increases the likelihood that a woman will later require \ 

public assistance. Women with relatively low earning ability and little 

work experience are also more likely to .receive welfare, as ate women who 

have some sort of physical limitatiou> Mothers who do not receive 

child support or alimony are considerably more likely to receive welfare, 

as are black women, and women who have been female heads for a relatively 

long time. In addition, women living in cities and on the Pacific Coast 

are slightly more likely to receive benefits. Finally, those women who 

live in states with relatively generous benefits in the Aid to Families 

with Dependent Children program have a little higher probability of being 

.J 

welfare recipients; but the association is not statistically significant 
among the sample of female heads. 

In sum, early childbearing is not directly related to subseq^uent 
welfare dependency- However, a teenage birth can increase the 
probability of welfare receipt indirectly in numerous ways. To the extent 
that an early pregnancy precipitates teenage marriages whlch^ subsequently 
break up, the birth contributes to the formati9n of a family with a high 
probability of welfare ' dependency. Similarly, a teenage out-of-wedlock 
birth creates a family form with a high probability of needing public 

assistance. iMoreover, the low educational attainment and relatively 

i - ' . 

large families of teenage mothers increase the "likelihood of welfare 

receipt. For tHese reasons, teenage mothers^ tend to be disproportionately 

represented among the recipients of public assistance* 
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Transition Probabilities 

Another approach was employed to examine the short run association 

between a birth and welfare receipt. A strong association was found • 

Among NLS women who are not receiving public assistance, a premarital 

first birth greatly increases the probability that a woman will go on 

welfare. Among women who already live in households that receive 

assistance, a premarital first birth reduces the probability that a 

young woman will go off welfare to virtually zero\ Postmarital first 

births exert only slight pressures on welfare entry and exit during the 

year of the birth. The impact of a first birth persists for '^^eral 

/J 

years, but in greatly reduced magnitude. Apparently, as th4 years go by, 

the direct impact of a birth translates into an indirect impact that is 

transmitted instead through variables such as education, income, and 
family size. 

HOUSEHOLD INCOME AND POVERTY: CAUSAL MODELS 



A decade ago, Arthur Campbell described the impact of an early birth 

1 

on the life of an adoles^cent in this way: 

\ 

^ The girl who has an illegitimate child at the age of 16f ' 
suddenly has 90 perdint of her life's scripjt written for 
her. She will probably dropu out of school; even if someone^ 
else in her family helps to take care of the baby, she will 
probably not be able to find a steady job that pays enough 
to provide for herself and her child;, she n^ay feel impelled - 
to marry someone she ^ght not otherwise have chosen. Her 
liljf' choices are few, and most of them are bad. Had she 
been able to delay the first child, her prospects^ might have 
been quite different, assuming that she would hav% had 
opportunities to continue her education, , improve her vocational 
skills, find a job, marry someone she wanted to marry, and have 
a child when she and her husband were ready for it. 



1. Arthur Campbell, ^^The Role of Family Planning in ^^e Reduction of 

Poverty," Journal of Marriage and the Family, Vol. 30, No. 2 (May. 1968; 

236-45. 



In nuierous analyses, these assertions have been explored empirically. An early 
birth lias been found to ^iffect oducatlonaL attainment, marriage, and I'^unlly 
size directly . Teenage mothers are more likely to drop out of school 
and they tend to complete less education. On the other hand, they are 
more likely to marry. Women who begin family building during the teen 
years also tend to have larger families. However, similar direct effects 
of teenage childbearing were not noted in other analyses of social and 
economic attainment, including marital disruption, welfare dependency, 
labor force participation and earnings. Nevertheless, an early birth was 
argued to affect these outcomes indirectly , through its effect on schooling, 
marriage, atj,^ fertility. For example, early marriage seems to lead to 
marital disruption, and teenage pregnancy certainly increases the probability 

of Ceenage marriage. In addition, welfare dependency and labor force 
participation are both affected by education and family size, which are 

affected by an early birth* Understanding the effect of an early birth 
requires attention to not only the direct effects or the total effects, but 
these indirect effects as well. To explore these indirect effects, causal 
models were developed- Results from these causal or "path^' models indicate 
that the impact of an early birth is complicated »and differs among different 
population sub-groups. The bottom line, for the impatient reader, is that 
for each year that a woman delays her first birth, the probability that she 
will be in poverty at age 27 is lower by 1.6 percentage points; in a sample ' 
in. which 10 percent of the women are in poverty, this represents a reduction 
of 16 percent for each year of dej.ay (NLS analyses). The probability of - 
poverty among a sample of woimen ranging in age frotiK^ to 52"^(PSID analyses) 

•■ - 

.is also lowered by delay of the first birth. For each year the birth is - j * 

postponed, the probabilit?y of subsequent poverty is lower by 1.3 percentage 
points; in a population in which 13 percent are in poverty, this represents 
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a reduction of 8 percent lor luxch yoar oL* <!<^l.iy. However, the roadcM* MhouLtl 
be aware that unders tand Ln^ tlu» process Lt\ evon more crlLLcal than gratiplng 
the bottom LLnc, particularly IL' one hopes Lo int(»rvene in the process. This 
process will therefore be described In detail. 
Analytic Method 

Separate analyses were conducted on the ULS and the PSID. Initially, 
a subnample of MLS women who turned 27 during the years of the survey and 
who had borne at least one child were studied. By age 27, we reasoned, their 

I 

economic positions should be somewhat stabilized. Because rripst NLS respon- 
dents were still under age 27 in 1972, this sample is small. . For this reason, 
and because these women are still fairly young, we conducted similar 
analyses focusing on PSID women who had had a child. by 1976, The average 

age of these women in that year is 38. 

Utilizing an analytic technique known as path analysis we compared 
the sizes of the direct and indirect effects of the age at which a woman 
has her first birth on later outcomes. In Figure 1 we can see, for 
example, that even though there is no ''direct'* effect (which would be 
represented by an arrow) leading from age at first birth to household income, 
age at first birth does have an effect, wf\ich we call "indirect," on 
household income. This is because the age at which a woman bear^ her first 
child has an effect (represented by an arrow) on total family family size 
and on educational attainment, both of which affect the work experience 
she accumulates and the hours she works. Her labor force participation, 
in turn, affects her "b^m earnings and her family's income. Thus the effect 
of age at first birth on household income is said to. pass "indirectly" 
through education, family size, and labor force participation. 

In Figure 1, in addition to the arrow from age at first birth to 
educational attainment, we have also drawn an arrow from educational 
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attainment to age at first birth. This represents our belief that not ^ 
^ only does the age at which a woman bears her first child affect the number 
of years of schooling she will complete, but that her schooling affects the 
age at which she bears her fjrst child, /thus, there are two distinctive 
l^^^^tterns: (a) a first birth to a teeffSger precipitates dropping out of 
s>:hool; (b) dropping out of school for reasons other than pregnancy is 
nevertheless followed by pregnancy*' (Of course, in some cases, it is im- 
possible to sort ^ut the causal order, since drop-out and the initiation of 
parenthood are truly simultaneous events.) In general, teenage mothers are 
considered to follow the first pattern, while older mothers tend to terminate 
their schooling prior to becoming pregnant. 

- Since we expected the effects of the age at which a. woman bears her fitst 
child to be strongest among those who gave birth while still in high school. 
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we lUvlihui oiK'li data ?uM. into iwo stihsr t.:i : (lioMf wlio had a hlrLli M 

18 or (Mirllor am! th(>?ii» wlio liaii a l(r:ir !)lr(h at I') or t)lili'r. Wi' Llu'u 



oh the ^iovorty tatus \)J" Lh^»ir IumimoIio I il.-i at agr 27 (NLS) or In l^)7f) (I'STD). 
In ordt*r to make anru tliat l-h*»- offout-s oi' an tiariy birth were not confounded 
with early marriage, we conLroUtHl statistically Lor the effect of an early 
marriage In these <inaly3es. 

Wo hypothesized that, in general, women marry andfthqn at some later 
point become pregnant and bear a child. That is, marriage precedes child- 
bearing in the majority of cases, and is, from a statistical point of view, 
the factor precipitating pregnancy. For example, in the PSID fewer than 7 
percent of all women were found to have given birth premaritally . However, 
for thos^ young women who bore a first child while teenagers, the causal 
sequence may be reversed. In the PSiD, 13 percent of first births occurring 
before the mother's 19th birthday were premarital. Analyses of annual 
transitions indicate, among women unmarried at the start of a year, if 
a birth occurred in that year, the probability of a marriage was also 
dramatically increased. Thus a marriage, rather than being a cause of a 
birth, is often an outcome for the earliest childbearers • In PSID analyses, 
we included age at first marriage as an additional outcome of a first birth 
for those women whose first birth occiirred at 18 or earlier for those who 
had their first birth at 19 or later. In the total sample, age at first 
marriage was assumed to precede a birth and, was therefore, a control 
variable in the analysis of age at first birth and other dependent variables. 
In the analyses of the NLS, age at first marriage was included as a control 
variable in all subsamples, ' 
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'Tile KfCoct ol Ak^^ -tt: I'M r.s r lUrtli Aiming TIu)M4' Who \Uu\r 
A Flrat "(ThLItl ^IW'forf* l'> - DotaUoJ KoMul t.i ^ 

KfCect on Own !!arnina?< ^ 

For a woman who boxirs hor I'IvhI child .it LH or earLLi.rr, waLtLng one 
more year before a first birth Lm .iHsoclattMl with Incroaand earnings at ago 
27 of $73 for each such year (NLS). This Is dnv. entirely to the additional 
4/5 of a year of education tfiat she can be expected to complete -as a result. 
Findings are similar, but even stronger, In the PSID. A woman who delays 
that first birth for one year can expect to reap Increased earnings in 1976 
of $243 for each such year. In this data set (PSID), 4/5 of the effect on 
own earnings Ls a result of the additional full year of schooling such a 
woman will be able to complete; one-flf^h of the effect is due to a reduction 
of 20 percent in the number of children she will eventually have. Greater 
education and reduced family size have been shown to be associated with 
increased labor force experience and earnings among women. 
Effect on ^^^^^^^ Household Income I 

Therte are substantial but different effects of an early first birth 
on other household income in the NLS^^and PSID samples. Among NLS young 
women who bear a first child while under 19, the effect of a first birth 
on other household income is stronger and more important than that on the 
woman* s own income. Associated with an additional year of delay of a first 
birth is an increase in the income of her husband or other household pro- 
vider at age 27 of $1220. In contrast, among women in the PSID who rt^ve 
I 

1. All effects are in 1976 dollars. 

2. Women with no earnings are included in these samples. The effects 
would probably be much larger if such wom^n were excluded; however, by so 
doing a substantial and important group of women would be lost. Own earnings is 
only one of the factors contributing to the economic well-being of women. 
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tholr ririt r.hll.l whlU- um.Um- I'l. wo I .Mm.l . rpr 1 .1 1 mk 1 v . ili.iL .1 Mol.iy oi 
onf y«ar In h.-arluK t.h.it Ili-.-.t child I :\ .,:) .-..u- 1 .it;.nl wllh a .l.-.-lhu- ol sH/ 
In other Imnlly tiu:om.' In l')/*'. Tli.-r.« ir.- Ix.lli [uimIUvo .nul iwH-itlvo 
offocts ol" a flr:lt 1)1 rth on cthor l.imLly l.uouu-, liow.'V.T. tlu* nogative 
offoct ouCwolKliH tl>o po.-ati.v.- ont'M. Tlw;).' LmliriHt .«riiH:t;j .ire detailed 
below for tli« two data .st>t;i. 

The PoaULvc l-ffect Through f- ducat Ion .- -The et;tect on household Income 
of deUylng a firat birth on year $1220 In the NLS . This effect la due 
entirely to the A/5 additional year of education that the young woman cun 
be expected to complete. This Increased schooling presumably increusorfi 
her availability and attractiveness as a spouse to men of higher earnings 
potential. Similarly, In the fSID, a year delay In having a first birth 
Is associated with an Increase In other family Lnconff in 1976 of $487, 
an increase that" is also related to the increased educational attainment of 
such women. This effect, tliough smaller than that In the NLS , is still 
substantial. 

The positive Effect Through F^jnily Size .-~In addition, in the PSID, 
a first birth delayed one year is associated with an increase in other 
family income of $109. This is because later childbearers have fewer 
children, and smaller family size is assbciated with increased family income 
in this sample. There is no effect of age at first birth solely through / 
family size in the NLS. _ ^\ 

The Positive Effect Through Age at First Marriage . --In the PSID there^ 
is a small positive effect on other household income in 1976 of delaying a 
first birth for one year - a $116' increase for each such year. This is 
due to Che earlier marriages of those with early births. Early marriage 
has been shown to be associated with greater marital instability and, as a 
result, a greater chance of b^ing a female family head in 1976. 
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The Noaattvt* 1> i t »u- ( J\^n or ( . - -PS 1 1) ana t v*\vn a I no I n»l 1 ^ at n t lial t hv i r 1 :i 
nubHtantl.'il tllrcnt ai»K.>«^Ivr i^lirct ol a lati^- IliMt Mrth on othtM' latntly 
lncom«, whLch iu^Katt»M and riwiM.-uvi ( !io |>oril(.lvr ctlcrt^, AllluniHli wo aro 
not iiure wliy del ay Inn i flrMt: birth won Id 1h» annoc i.at(Ml with lownr otduM" 
houHohold lnci)nie, t:hc? rt^Mnlt (:i con.s I n t:cnl witli t-arlv analvMivi whlidi 
Indicated chat ainong the oarlleMt: cli Lltll)uan»rM , • tliortt* who have tho ewirUest 
birth, for example, when under aK« l') , are leaat d I jiadvuntaKed . I'crhapa 
they do not marry Lmined Lately , a.s tlie l() and 17 year olds may be more prone 
to do. Ail a reiiult they may remain wi tli theLr Camiliea and receive greater 
economic and emotional support tlian the older teenage mothers. Perhaps 
they enter somewhat later Into more stable marrlaKea and as a result are 
better off by the time they enter their thirties. Such a nonlinear associa- 
tion between age #t first birth and otlier household Income is not captured 
in a path model, since the age at first birth variable is included in linear 
form. The possibility that early childbearers live in larger^households with 
more eamera was explored; however, no evidence was found suggesting that a 
difference in household size accounts for this finding. 

^ 

Effect on Poverty 

Because of its direct effects on the woman's family Size (PSID) , 
earnings (NLS and PSID), and the income of other household members (NLS) , 
we can expect an. early birth to substantially increase the probability of 
the woman's household being in poverty. 

Among NLS women, for each year a woman delays a first birth the probability 
of her household being in poverty at 27 is reduced by 2.5 percentage points. 
Since the average proportion of this sample in poverty is 12 percent, this 
implies a reduction of 20 percent for each year a birth is delayed, a 
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4tib!i taut l4l rocluctloii. lUin otlnrt In «mi(IioIv (o the .^lil 1 1 I oiui I 

Mt'liDollnK i\ V4>uiiK woman will hi- .ihlr to roinpl(*t(» II hot I 1 1 ri t Mrfh 0(uur?i 
at; li) , lor t^xamplr, LiiMti-ail ol M l'>. iliuo «Jnr.U li>M cUm martt^N lainlly :il/.n 
wlillo IncroanlnH tlu- i*arnltiK'« 1 woman and ot otlior houMi'liol d mmnhrtrri. 
KoMultM from thr I'SII) jKiinpli* of wi>tm'n In lW7h arr iilinUar to cIu)Hi» oi 



t\\i^ Ml.S, For i»ai'h vi»ar a woman ilolavs a I I ml 



birth tlio probalil 1 Ity of 



lu^r houachoM bririK ft^ pi)Vi^rty In l*>/^> (TSID) iVj ri^ducod by 3.3 pi-rcrntaK«! 

points. Howrvrr, Minco a substantial i^-oportion ol thin h^'«^>P P^^>'^ 

(39 percent), th I !i roprcstMi Cjj a r«MlucClon of only 8 percent for each 

year a hlr^\ is Jel.lyed. HiLs overall effect on poverty haa two compononta, 

one positive and one negative. 70 percent of thin eff**ct Is a result of the 

Increased education completed and reduced f.imily slze^ associated with 

delaying a first birth one ye.ir. The remainder of this effect, a small 

positive one, increases the proportion in poverty due to the lower other 

family Incomes of later childbearers in the PSID. 

The Effect of Age at First Birth Among Those Who Bear a First 
Child at 19 or Later - Detailed Results 

Effect on Own Earnings 

Total Effect . ~-ln both the PSID and the NLS the total effect of waiting 
one year before having a first child is very small, $16 in the NLS and - 
$3 in the PSID for each year. a birth is delayed. This is because the 
different indirect effects affect later income in opposite directions. 
The separate positive and negative effects which, when summed, form the 
total effect are the following. 

The Positive Effect Throut^h Education , --Compared to a woman of the same 

age who has a first child, the woman who postpones that child can at age 
% 

27 expect to earn $72 more for each year she postpones the birth (NLS). This 
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In l)ri'itii?iti jihii will .^Im.iIm :\ •iinall .iimMjut '»! .i.Ml!Uu\al iMlui.nll*)!! ^ .ihiMil 
.un<-!lttli i>l 4 vr.ir), whii'h will huir.nnf liri ^wii c^unluK"*. SliU'o wr> >tt(l 
tiol I'lMil ;i iUnMl fllrrt i)l -iHr .u Ih'M Mifh /mi Iur.it hui t ii t hi^ riMiipa r^h I o 

Tlu' Piirtlrlvt: I'lMiMj Through V:\mi l y S i^ r . --i\cM-;m^<> will havi^ ftiw^r 

i'hll<!r«in, •iho can ahii) i*Kpi»r( to work nu)r<» lu)ur*i, whlcli I ?i aiiuoctatod with 
hicriMijcd i»ai-ulnK-» -it '^K*' ^ ^ ''^i* i>i)f«tpone8 her Hrfit 

l)lrtl) (NLSK R^'fiults an- similar In :iiKn, ^ut 'inuilli*!' In tlu» PSID rjamplo. 
Thoro a il I f tiM-cncr in r'aruLnKn of v'iH h<awtM»n womon who differ Ln age 
at flrMt birth l>y one vrar. a aitI^r<MK:i» favorlnn flw* olJor ch 11 dboarori . 

Thi' P(U>lttvr Kff>v:r Throtiv^h l.ahor Force Kxpr r 1 onco > - - In the PS ID, wo 
wore ablt» to tnchule a ineasur-- of work experlencr, the proportion of years 
worked since age 18. Anion).; tlio-se voiiHK women who had theLr ^filrst birth 
at I*) or oMer. di* laying; that birth for one year Is associated ^^fd^tM Increased 

annual earnlnKJj in V}7h of $5). because of the Increa.sed work experience 

I 

thev H'lin. Work expi?rii»nce ha;» been found to be aij^ioclated with lilKher 
wages. 

The Megatlw Fiffect Tl^rnut^h Hotirs Worked Last Year , --H^cver , because 
she will have worked fewer hours during the last year, at age 27 the woman 
who postpones a first birth will earn less by $420 than the woman who did 

not postpone that birth. Results have the same sign but are smaller in 

. : 

the PSID. There is a difference in earnings of?$114 betveen women who differ 
in age at first birth by one year, a difference again favoring the younger 
childbearers. These results may reflect greater financial need among 
early childbearers. They do not seem to Indicate the presence of a young 
child, since we controlled^ for the presence of a child under 3 in the ^^LS and 
under 6 In^the PSID and the results were not affected. 
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In the NLS, being one year older at^ first birth has neither direct nor 
indirect effects on other household inconje (whether husband's, other relative 
or non-relative's) at age 27. In the P^D sample, delaying a first birth 
is associated with decreased other family income in 1976. In this sample 
a larger family size is associated with larger family income, rather than , 
the reverse. Thus, delaying a first birth, which is associated with 
reduced family size, is associated with lower ot4r family income. This 
result is easily explained. Additional analyses V^icate a strong associa- 
tion between .number of children and number of adults in the household in 
this subsample. These adults, presumably older children, contribute to 
family income, since when a control for number of adults is added to th'e 
model, the positive direct association i^etween family size and other family 
income disappears. Therefore, had we controlled for number of adults in t^e 
analysis, the negative Indirect effect of age at first birth^on other family 
income through family size would also disappear.' 

Effect o n Poverty 

In the NLS the effect of being one yearNolder at first birth'is 

• associated with reduction in the probability ofV^aoman being in poverty 

. at age 27 of 1.4 percentage points, about 16 percent. Results in the PSID 
are similar, but- reduced in magnitude. A difference in one year o£ age 
at first birth is associated with a reduced probability of being in poverty 
of about half of one percentage point. However, the overall probability 

• of poverty among women ^who do not have a first birth until they are 19 or 
older is low - 6 percent. A reduction of half 'a percentage point is a 
reduction of 8 percent, approxiinately half the reduction found among the . 
comparable age group in the NLS. However, in both samples there are off- 
setting positive and negative effects. 
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in the probability of being poor at 27 is due to the increased education 
associated' with delaying a first birth in the NLS. There is no indirect 
effect of a fireft birth on poverty through education in the PSID. 

. The Negative Effect Through Number of Children . --Half of the indirect 

\ 

effect of age at first birth on the probalsility of a woman being poor 
at 27^b^jLS) is |ue to the effect of age at first birth on family size. * 
Being one V^ear older at first birth reduces the proportion in poverty by 
1.3 percentage points for every year a first birth is delayed because family 
size is. reduced by about 10 percent. In the PSID, being one year older 
at first-^birth reduces the proportion in poverty by half a percentage point, 
because family size is reduced bj^; about 8 percent. 

\ The Negative Effect Through Work Experience .--In the NLS there is no 
measure of total work experience,- In the PSID there is a small reduction 
in -the probability of being in poverty in 1976 resulting -from the increased , 
work experience gained by women who delay their births -one year. . • 

Positive Effect Through Hours Worked . -,-Thei:e is a small offsetting 
effect of being- older,' however. Because early childbearers appear to work 
more .hours, there is a small increase in the probability of being in poverty 
at 27 (NLS) and! in 1976 psiD) , associate^ with a later first birth. ■'. 

The Effect 5f Age at First Blkth^in the Total Sample ' 

Whil^ we will not detail the results for the samplj/as a whole, since 
they are similar to those for the older childbearers (age 19 and older), we 
will sximmarize the important points. .. , 

Effect on Own Earnings ' 

In both the NLS and PSID samples, the effect of an early birth on the 
woman's own earnings is small.- This may be due more to the intermittent . 
nature of women's labor force participation and' to our consequent inability 
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to measure earnings power rather than to a lack of effect. Therefore, 
consideration of other sources of family income, "and total family income, 
are perhaps more important t»^pur analyses of^^^be^J^fect of early child- 
bearing on a woman's economic well-being. 
Effect on Other Household Income 

* In the NLS, we documented a substantial association between delaying 
a birth aqd increased hpusehold income at 27. However, in the PSID we 
were unable to find any direct or indirect associations between other family 
income and the age of a woman at her first birth. This lack of an association 
is unexpected. On the other hand, what is gratifying and may be more 
important is that we found very. similar associations with.^hether or not 
the household incolne of the family in which the woman lives is above or below 
the poverty level. 

. / ■ " 

Effect on the Probability of Being Poor 

Among the young- women in the NLS, a difference in a^ at first birth 

•V ' ■ ' ■ ■■ 

of one year is, associated with a differential probability of living in a < 

household at age 27 which is poor of 1.6 percentage points, . favoring the 

later ^childbearers. That is, compared to an average probability of being 

V . .. ^ •> ■ ■ 

in {^ov!^rty of .10, a woman who delays a first birth one year is 16 percent 
less likely to be living in poverty at 27 than her age peer who does not 
delay that birth. Among women'in the^PSID, a difference in age at first , ' 
birth of one year is associated with a differential probability of living 
in a household in 1976 which is poor of 1.3 percentage points, favoring the 
later childbearers . Compared to an average probability, of. being in poverty 
of .13, a woman who delays a first birth one year is 10 percent less likely 
to be living) in poverty in 1976 than her age peer who does delay that birth. 
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DISCUSSION AND CONaUSIONS • 

Although we have used a computer to describe' people's lives, one should 
not lose sigfet of- the fact that the data come from interviews with real 
people, people who are living with the consequences of age at first childbirth. 
Would the lives of the early childbe^rers be better now if they had postponed 
'their first birth? We are persuaded)by the data that they would be better 
off. All in all, early cl^ildbearers seem to have experienced more difficulties 
and endured more unhappiness and as a group have ended up less well off than 
people who delayed childb earing. Moreover^, although we have not looked at the 
consequences from a child's point of view, we'' think that their children would 
have had easier lives if theit parents^had been older at the initiation of 
parenthood and marriage. Because their parents tried or were forced to enter 
adult roles before many of them were economically or emotionally ready, these 
children have experienced more poverty, welfare dependency, and marital dis- 

• z . ' . 

ruption. ■ 

Would things^ have been different for these families if the- mother had been 
say, 22 instead of 16 when her first child was bom? This question is, of ^ 
course. Impossible to answer for certain. We have tried to standardize for 
numerous background factors other than age at first birth in*' all of our 
analyses, so we feel that the woman's age per se does make a difference, over 
and above these other factors. Undoubtedly, there are influences that we have 
not been able to control for; however our results are fairly robust across two 
national data sets, and in some cases one might even argue that if anything we 
have over-controlled. For example, many teenage marriages are precipitated by 
pregnancy, yet we have controlled for -age at' marriage in assessing the impact 
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of a birth on education, family size, earnings, and welfare dependency. 

Overall, we feel our conclusions represent real world consequences" reasonably 

accurately. Jn the following conclusions, we smnmarize some of our more 

interesting results and make several recommendations. . f 

, The loss of education associated with a birth during the high 
school years has important and long-lasting consequences. Women 
with less education have larger families, experience more ftequent 
marital instability, work less, are employed at lower paying jobs, 
are more likely to experience poverty, and have a higher probability 
of requiring public assistance than their better-educated peers. 
This suggests the importance of programs that enable teenage mothers 
to continue with their schooling. " , 

. Initiating. childbearing during the teenage years is associated with 
significantly larger families later in life, net of important controls. 
This reduces the mother's labor force participation and earnings, re- 
quires that family resources be stretched across more persons, and 
increases the probability of welfare recipiency. This suggests the 
importance of helping young mothkrs to avoid subsequent tinwarited births. 

. Teenage marriage is associated with a higher incidence pf separation 
and divorce; net of age at marriage, age at first birth does not seem 
to further elevate the probability of marital disruption. This suggests 
the need for couples experiencing a premarital pregnancy to weigh care- 
( fUlly the decision about marriage and adoption. 

. An early birth seems to' set off a complicated process with long-term 
consequences. The most efficient and least costly way to eradicate 
these consequences, in terms of personal as well as dollar costs, is 
undoubtedly to prevent the pregnancy in the first place. Once a pr^g- ^ 
nancy occurs, the alternatives are all more or less costly. " ] 

Nevertheless, it is possible to intervene in the process at several 
points to reduce the negative consequences. Our research indicates 
that schooling, subsequent childbearing, and acquiring labor market 
skills are critical points of intervention, 

. -Special programs in the schools are needed to assist and encourage 
teenage mothers to remain in school. Infant day care is a critical 
requirement for these young mothers. Special counselling may be 
necessary to help mothers cope with the multiple demands on their time 
* and energy. Technical or vocational training might prove useful for 

young women confronted with the need to support a child. 

. Although teenage mothers may lack formal education and job credentials, 
government employment and training programs can provide them with job 
skills. .Attention might be focused on low income females as w^l as • 
males in such programs. The incomes of these women are importants^ 
family Uconomic well-being and neglect of women in thfese programs cbfl^mns 
many to intermittent low-paying jobs and/or to welfare dependency. 
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i An increase in the availability of counseling, sex education and 
contraceptive services is needed to 'prevent early births and siib- 
sequent unintended births. . An additional benefit might be reduction 
in family size, which would, in turn, reduce the incidence of p/overty. 

> 

A significant proportion of teenage mothers quit school before be- 
coming pregnant. These young women have different needs '^than those 
who quit because of a pregnancy, although both may enter motherhood 
unprepared. Preventing high school drop-out is a separate issue; 
but it 'i^ relevant here to the extent that special, innovative programs 
that prevent school drop-out may have the additional effect of motivat- 
ing some teenagers to delay parenthood • ^ 

The critical issues seem to be ones of choice, equal opportunity, and...the 

welfare of children. Do women enter motherhood at an early age out of choice? 

Do all women have an equal opportunity to avoid early parenthood, to acquire the 

skills for delf-support, and to lead a satisfying life, whether or not they are 

parents? , And are they prepared econom^ally, educationally and emotionally to . 

assume the burdens of parenthood? The consequences of early childbearing appear 

to be sufficiently negative that we doubt it is a status normally entered by 

informed choice, characterized by equal opportunity, or beneficial to children. 

Clearly, it is in the mutual interest of government, individuals, and families- 

to help teenagers prevent unwanted pregnancies and to mitigate the consequences 

of early childbearing when preventive measures fail. 
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